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THE MORALLY OBJECTIONABLE II LITERATURE. 



The theory that literature is simply an expression of human 
experience, and changes form with the character of the ages in 
which men give voice to their thoughts, has an important bear- 
ing on our judgment of literature itself. The theory, as appre- 
hended by its most prominent teachers, is thought to exclude the 
action of a divine mind on one side, and of an infernal mind on 
the other. Even genius, as implying exception to scientific rules, 
is shut out. M. Taine, for example, tries to reduce Shakespeare 
within the limits of his time. No eternal men, no universal 
literatures are allowed. Bibles, being classified with human pro- 
ductions, are forced into the framework of contemporaneous his- 
tory, their summits being pared off and the soil about them 
raised in order to create a plain on which cattle may graze. But, 
without pushing the theory to extremes, it is easy to see that in 
its simplest, its least objectionable statement, it must modify- 
deeply our estimate of books. No absolute standard of moral or 
intellectual opinion can on any such theory be maintained. Like 
painting, sculpture and music, literature will take the color of its 
epoch, will bear the impression of its age. G-oodness and bad- 
ness are relative terms. Classical literature— by which may be 
understoodiiterature of such perfection in form and such sober 
maturity of substance as to command universal admiration — 
may be left out of account in discussions like the present. Books 
that reflect the period in which they were written, and no other, 
are here in question. Of these it may be said that the rules 
of morality which the period sets up must judge the mental 
product. 

From this it follows that works that are obnoxious to one age, 
or class of people, may not be obnoxious to another. And books 
on which moralists pass severe judgment may be innocent of 
evil intent, and, in their generation, harmless. In the last cent- 
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ury " Tom Jones " was, we can easily believe, regarded as 
chaste. The novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, which no decent man of 
this day can read, lay openly on ladies' tables, and were popular 
with the fashionable public of their day. The most objection- 
able works of Swift, Sterne, Rabelais, did not offend their con- 
temporaries as they do us. The worst productions of George 
Sand did not disgust her admirers in Paris. The much-maligned 
French novels meant no mischief, and in the original language 
did comparatively little, however objectionable they may be in 
translation, among English or Americans. It is not quite fair to 
thunder the categorical imperative against volumes like the 
" Decameron" or the "Heptameron," though we might seriously 
oppose their reproduction or republication. Even in modern 
Florence or Paris their influence would be pernicious. The era 
of Boccaccio is past. The reign of the Queen of Navarre is 
over. Virtue, both private and public, is changed. The books 
throw light on the state of society they grew out of, and are, 
therefore, historically interesting; but, otherwise considered, 
they are of little account. 

For the same reason, books reflecting one phase of human 
life, like Emile Zola's for example, cannot commend themselves 
to people who live in another mental atmosphere. They are 
insect growths, infesting certain unwholesome spots, and natu- 
rally confined there. Nuisances, certainly, but local nuisances; 
useful, too, in their way ; pestiferous when out of place. A new 
drain, an improved system of sewerage abolishes them. Their 
day is short, though to the impatient, the inconsiderate, the 
swift of judgment, it may not seem to be. To avoid them is 
easy. One has only to change one's place, and they no longer 
molest. Distance in space is equivalent to distance in time. It 
is always possible to get into another world, though living from 
day to day among men. The presence of these malignant pro- 
ductions is similar in effect to the appearance of a swarm of 
mosquitoes on a sea-side piazza, or of a tramp at the door of 
a secluded farm-house. The existence of such pests may be 
accounted for, but their advent is never blessed. Creatures of 
actual circumstances, there are circumstances to which they 
should be strangers. The provoking persistency of such works, 
and the facility of their distribution by the force of the wind, 
render them obnoxious ; but a change of climate causes them to 
disappear. In their native region they are comparatively harm- 
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less, and may be casually and locally beneficial. Besides this, it 
should be remembered that the realm of their vitality is stead- 
ily narrowing ; the range of their influence is limited by the 
level of civilization ; as the moral atmosphere becomes pure, they 
are pushed farther and farther away from the sympathies of men 
and women, and in due time they will- be regarded as curiosities, 
as indeed the most offensive of them are now. The " Decam- 
eron " keeps its old place by virtue of a merited reputation for 
elegance of style and construction, but innumerable volumes of 
inferior fame have withdrawn from human gaze into the dim, 
unfrequented alcoves of great libraries, where none but scholars 
find them. The conditions of their existence have disappeared. 

There is a distinction, too, worth noting, between works that 
are demoralizing and works that are simply coarse. The former 
are malignant, the latter are, at the worst, disgusting. The first 
act like poison, the last bruise like a blow, which hurts, but in- 
jures no vital part, and leaves the system unscathed. Books of the 
infectious, deadly class, which suppress conscience and encourage 
vice, are fortunately few, — at all events, in our generation. They 
are not seen on center-tables, or found on the counters of book- 
stores. Private collections do not possess them. Their very 
names are forgotten, save by the curious, who look for them in 
foreign tongues — chiefly French. The others express that kind 
of realism which is found in all ages, and, however it may 
improve in form or relative proportion, does not materially 
alter in substance. To the first class are sometimes ascribed such 
productions as ""Wilhelm Meister," "The Decameron," "The 
Heptameron." To the second belong such novels as " Tom 
Jones," such poems as the " Leaves of Grass," books objectiona- 
ble certainly, but not pestiferous, because vice is not their aim. 
That a story like " Wilhelm Meister" should be placed in such a 
category shows how subtle is the definition, for little worse than 
moral indifference can be laid to the charge of that famous 
novel, — a grave charge, it is felt, but very different from an 
accusation of positive lasciviousness. The volumes would not 
suit the prurient inclination of a sensualist. Still, the dis- 
tinction which has been drawn between books that corrupt and 
books that merely disgust, is obvious. It is essential, too. Books 
that corrupt are, as a rule, fascinating, not disgusting. They 
attract by a seductive style, a subtle sentimentalism, a charm 
of association, a dangerous appeal to the fancy, an immoral 
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assumption of the supremacy of desire over conscience. They 
drug the soul and stimulate the senses. Their charm consists in 
their power to instill a sense of delight into the pleasures of 
indulgence, to make the nobler being forget its nobleness, to 
induce the rational being to forswear reason. They are, through 
and through, unbelieving. • Their spirit is mocking. They take 
the vulgar realism of nature, clothe it with allurement, and 
commend it to men and women in their moods of idle acquies- 
cence, designing to practice on them the transformation of 
Circe, — to turn them into swine. They aim to dehumanize. 
They live in a sea of deliciousness, and die when brought upon 
the dry land of thought. The young, the heedless, the inexpe- 
rienced, the sensual, are caught in this snare before the peril 
is suspected. Their thoughts are not permitted to wander into 
regions of self -recollection or self-reproach. Vice is made entic- 
ing, virtue is ridiculed, despised, caricatured. The sound of 
laughter ripples along the pages. The reader has it incessantly 
in his ears, is never allowed to lapse into respect for truth, honor, 
purity, dignity, or faith. No effort is spared which may render 
the spell complete. 

Books that are only incidentally coarse have a less subtle and 
less injurious influence. They are not contagious or infectious. 
They may hurt, but they do not poison. They are not whole- 
some, but they are not deadly. They speak of disgusting things, 
by the way, speak cordially of them; but they do not describe 
them in false colors, or invest them with a deceitful charm, or 
dwell on them with passionate delight, or magnify their propor- 
tions, or confine the reader's thoughts within their atmosphere. 
They seem to say: "Look and pass on." Their authors paint all 
they see, paint it vividly, with such art as they possess; but they 
do not intimate that the beauty of the lily is in the mud of the 
pond. It is an article of their creed that whatever exists in 
nature deserves to be recognized and copied. It is there, and 
should therefore be produced, but they are not satisfied, — at least 
Fielding and Whitman are not satisfied, — with depicting leaves 
of grass. The later preraphaelites are not content with the 
rudiments of realism, but, beginning at the bottom, aspire to 
perfection of drawing and color. 

And this suggests another important distinction. The de- 
moralizing influence of literature, as of art, depends much on 
the intention of the author. If his ultimate aim is lofty, it car- 
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ries the mind of the reader beyond the range of indelicate 
association. And if his force of conviction, his earnestness of 
purpose, be strong, the effect of the indecency is trifling. The 
coarseness ceases to be a taint, and is scarcely more than a 
blemish, to be regretted, but to be pardoned. This is the case 
with Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister." Certainly no one would read 
it for the sake of its impurity, which occupies an insignificant 
place in the story, and is quite unessential to its plot. It might 
be omitted entirely without injury to the narrative. In fact, no 
more of it is introduced than is necessary to illustrate the au- 
thor's theory of culture. The translator of the work, — Thomas 
Carlyle, — a man of austere morals, incorruptible in thought 
and feeling, persevered in the task of making an English ver- 
sion because he was interested in the writer's evident ambition. 
"In many points, both literary and moral," he says, in the 
preface of the first edition, " I could have wished devoutly that 
he had not written as he has done; but to alter anything was not 
in my commission. The literary and moral persuasions of a man 
like Goethe are objects of a rational curiosity, and the duty of 
a translator is simple and distinct." • • • " Written in its 
author's forty-fifth year, embracing hints or disquisitions on 
almost every point of life and literature, it affords us a more 
distinct view of his matured genius, his manner of thought, and 
favorite subjects, than any of his other works." The ordinary 
novel reader, in search of a sensation, will soon lay the book 
down in disgust, pronouncing it hopelessly dull. There is little 
movement in it; the incidents are trifling; the characters are 
life-like, and, for the most part, cool and quiet. But the criti- 
cism is of the highest quality of excellence; the sagacity is 
keen ; the philosophy is calm ; the thought is profound ; and 
the tone of morality, the tendency, aim, spirit, of the whole per- 
formance cannot be characterized as other than intellectual. 
Carlyle's admiration of Goethe was sincere, and is of itself a 
guarantee of the great German's real elevation of mind. Even 
the " "Werther " claims the truculent Englishman's honest praise 
for its "strength and sarcastic emphasis, intermingled with 
touches of powerful thought, glimpses of a philosophy deep as 
it is bitter." Surely it is less than fair to call such a work dan- 
gerous to ordinary morals. "Would sensualists but try to read it ! 
Nay, we are not afraid to speak, in this connection, of Boc- 
caccio's " Decameron," — that celebrated book, the very name of 
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which implies indecency. The description, in the beginning, of 
the plague in Florence is a marvel of concise, nervous writing. 
The character of " the patient Griselda" might redeem any vol- 
ume from the charge of purposed impurity. So far from using 
his art to heighten the effect of lascivious tales, the writer has 
toned down the coloring of his original materials. His Italian 
is a model of grace, — so distinguished for elegance in the choice 
of words and for charm in the arrangement of sentences that the 
composer earned from his countrymen the title, "Father of 
Italian Prose." AH this, of course, is lost in translation. The 
language is unappreciated; the beauty of the foreign charac- 
terization is missed; the account of the pestilence is uninter- 
esting; the attraction of the lovely Griselda is unfelt. The 
uncleanness alone is relished. Such volumes should be left as 
they were written. 

In this respect "Walt "Whitman's unsavory " Leaves of Grass " 
occupies a place in literature vastly above Oscar Wilde's so-called 
" poems " or the earliest productions of Swinburne. There is a 
vulgar coarseness in some of "Whitman's pieces, but the aim of 
the volume is high ; so high, that it drew encomium from R. "W. 
Emerson, who had no sympathy whatever with dirt. A few of 
the poems are steeped in moral enthusiasm. A sentiment of 
human brotherhood pervades them. The faith in progress is 
glowing and constant. The trust in Providence is unwavering. 
Soul is everywhere sovereign over sense, at least in the author's 
design. Love for man may be excessive, but it is genuine. 
Visions of the future may be too dazzling for reason, but they 
grow out of earnest conviction. The man is a believer, — an 
absorbed, an intense one, — as the intelligent reader must perceive. 
The author is not a prophet of obscenity ; not a teacher of sen- 
suality under the name of " aestheticism." He sings a pasan of 
man in all his relations ; and, in his own judgment, his song 
would be incomplete if it did not voice all human desires. 

In saying this, we would not be understood as recommending 
such books to ordinary readers, or to readers of any class what- 
soever. They are in their way and measure injurious ; but they 
are not demoralizing, corrupting, poisonous. Coarseness is not 
praiseworthy or useful. In fact, we disbelieve heartily in the 
theory of art of which Mr. "Whitman is a disciple. A remarkable 
sermon by Rev. James Martineau, entitled " The Realm of 
Silence," taught us many years ago that some things were too 
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low to be spoken of. If we must perform them, we do not men- 
tion them in speech. If we discuss them, we do it scientifically 
or professionally. For the rest, they are avoided in conversa- 
tion ; and, as far as possible, in thought. They serve their ends, 
and are forgotten. They are remembered, in order to be pushed 
aside. They belong to the animal part of our nature, not to our 
rational being, which feels affronted by their bare suggestion. 
No doubt, much of the coarseness referred to may be explained 
as the result of a natural reaction from the overstrained Puri- 
tanism of an ascetic age. But such reaction has gone about far 
enough for the ends of reason or morality. There is really no 
occasion to carry it farther than it has reached. Realism, at 
present, is in danger of running into disreputable exaggeration. 
It has vindicated itself against the pretensions of an excessive 
idealism, so that there is no chance of a return to old-time 
ascetism. To be outspoken, frank, undisguised of speech, is 
fashionable. Now, it is incumbent on all the friends of purity 
in literature to insist on beauty, as well as truth ; to leave things 
which are, or should be, behind, and press forward toward things 
that are before ; to prove the possibility of uniting imagination 
with fact. The present demand is for cultivation, elegance, the 
development of taste, the establishment of practical ideas. 

The simple truth is that, as they improve in goodness, men and 
women put their grosser instincts beneath their feet. Healthy 
people are not sensual. However robust, however " virile " they 
may be, they are clean in thought as well as in conduct. One 
has only to consider the inevitable tendency of high-minded peo- 
ple to shun allusion to sensual themes, in order to become fully 
persuaded of the difference between what is above and what is 
below. We are not thinking of the ascetics by virtue of their 
creed ; the saints by profession, who dread and detest nature 
because it is natural, — who, like Plotinus, are ashamed of their 
bodies, — who, like Borromeo, walk with downcast eyes, lest by 
chance they should see a woman ; men who read no book save 
their Bible, and read that on their knees ; who are blind to love- 
liness of form and deaf to music, and save themselves the trouble 
of making distinctions by following broad, literal, formal gen- 
eralizations of opinion. Such men are in our days very few, and 
are not held in honor. We are thinking of wholesome, active, vig- 
orous men, — scholars, writers, students of pagan learning, — dar- 
ing in speculation, bold in intellectual movement ; robust minds, 
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who are nevertheless absorbed in literary pursuits ; enthusiasts for 
ideas, reformers, regenerators, devotees of thought, conscious of 
a high calling as instructed, responsible men of position and 
character. Such, without exception, avoid sensuality as by an 
instinct, as a man spurns the earth when springing into the air. 

In the museum at Berlin there is a small statue of marble, 
frequently reduced in bronze. It is the lovely figure of a 
youth in an attitude of devotion, — upright, firm on its feet, 
with head erect, countenance turned heavenward, arms ex- 
tended. It is nude, of course, but the nudity is incidental and 
inconspicuous. Because it was naked, a scrupulous lady would 
not have it in sight, but put the image away on an upper shelf 
in a dark closet ; yet a good, pure-minded, conscientious clergy- 
man kept it for years on his library-table as a charming incen- 
tive to aspiration. The nakedness did not offend him; he did 
not see it : his eye passed upward to the glowing face and the 
outstretched hands. To him the figure suggested only praise. 
It was a visible symbol of adoration, leading his thoughts away 
from groveling things. Thus nature and grace were combined. 

Among the borrowed platitudes of the latest apostle of 
sestheticism in the United States was the somewhat stale doc- 
trine that art has nothing to do with morals. In a sense the 
dictum may be accepted as true. With morals of any local or 
partial school, with the prejudices or antipathies of a special 
period, the dogmas of a narrow sect, genuine art has no concern. 
It is infinite and eternal. Its genius is expansive, spiritual, free. 
Its air is filled with light. It is a winged spirit, ever soaring 
upward into the sky, obeying its own law of aspiration. But it 
is far enough from being emancipated from moral restraint. 
On the contrary, it is most moral because least constrained. It 
seeks by virtue of its freedom a perfect moral ideal, the limits 
whereof are internal, yet none the less fixed. 

The quest of art is beauty, not truth, except in the form of 
beauty. But beauty lies in levels, one above the other, and the 
effort to rise from lower to higher involves the endeavor to 
ascend from sensual to sensuous, from sensuous to intellectual 
and imaginative, until the highest poetic line is reached. There 
is an infernal love, and there is a celestial love ; but the passage 
from the former to the latter resembles the voyage of a navigator 
round the globe. Leaving his port he steers right on, taking his 
bearings from the sun ; but after some weeks of sailing the con- 
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stellations change ; he is in strange seas ; his course has 
never deviated, but he lands at the antipodes, exactly opposite 
the point from which he started. The difference of degree has 
become a difference in kind. The few miles more have brought 
him to a new world, with scenery and coloring of its own. So 
art begins with sense, but ends with soul. If " asstheticism," as 
its etymology imports, is confined to beauty of the senses, to 
objects which are seen and touched, it certainly has no concern 
with intellectual things, and may snap its fingers at moral feel- 
ing. But if it is confined to objects of sensation, its message is 
insignificant, of no interest to thoughtful men, and its prophets 
cannot complain if they are despised. The laws of literature are 
the laws of art. Literature is a form of art. The best literature 
studies artistic expression, and though it may bear traces of the 
earth in which it grew, as is the case with Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Dante, the art effectually triumphs, making of the earthiness a 
casual spot not worth considering ; to take the blots alone into 
account, would be gross injustice. Such a process would put 
Shakespeare on the shelf, and remand the Bible to the list of 
books prohibited. Has mind an interest in the work ? That is 
the question. It certainly has none in pieces like " Charmides," 
or in volumes like " Laus Veneris." In David and Isaiah it has 
a deathless concern ; to Shelley and Keats it is by no means 
indifferent ; in " Leaves of Grass " it has a stake. But in 
" Charmides" and "Laus Veneris" ! People of somewhat more 
than ordinary virtue find it a task beyond their strength to keep 
reason supreme above passion, and it is the office of literature to 
help them do it. "When literature declines the service, it not 
only is unfaithful to its calling, but makes itself a pander to 
vice. Swift knew this, and Rabelais, and Balzac; and, in our 
day, Rossetti, Swinburne, "Whitman. We need not mention 
Tennyson, the master of musical thoughts, or Browning, the 
great analyst of character. The eminent writers are interested 
in the problems of humanity. Many books have no higher pur- 
pose than to amuse ; but these aim at entertainment, which is at 
least innocent, though it may not be elevating. No essayist, 
novelist, poet of America, can be accused of immoral influence. 

There is another saying, of the nature of commonplace, that 

occurs in this connection: "To the pure all things are pure." 

The company it keeps throws suspicion on it; for it comes 

familiarly to the lips of the unclean who cloak under the prov- 

vol. cxxxv. — no. 311. 24 
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erb their own depravity. " To the pure all things are pure." 
Yes, but who are the pure? Who are so impeccable that they 
can touch pitch and not be denied, or can walk in muddy places 
without soiling their white silk stockings ? To be pure is to be 
more than spotless ; it is to be out of the reach of spot. Can 
any man say that of himself ? Unless he can, the awful word 
temptation has meaning for him, and the tempter is accursed, 
whether he appears in the guise of wine, woman, or song. " All 
things are pure." Are they? In whose sight? Possibly in the 
eyes of the disembodied Wisdom, but in no others. Whoever 
undertakes to study the processes of nature will soon, without 
going off his daily path, come upon disgusts, offenses, shames, 
so foul, so unseemly as to compel him to turn away with loathing. 
He is forced to apologize and defend. He makes the best of a bad 
business. He dares not call it evil; he cannot call it good. 
His utmost faith is required to justify what he sees and prac- 
tices. He veils his vision and turns away. The bare existence 
of things which nobody ventures to deny is the standing argu- 
ment for atheism. To drag them into the light, to surround 
them with false attractions, to make them racy and relishing to a 
corrupt taste, is little less than infamous ; and this the maker of 
bad books does more fatally than anybody else. 

It is not easy to escape the conclusion that our modern 
paganism, — the prevalent worship of nature, has degrading tend- 
encies which show themselves in every form of art. The admi- 
ration for natural appearances is less coarse than it used to be ; 
it is more subtle and refined, but it may not, on that account, 
be less dangerous. Corruption being associated with grace, is 
doubly corrupting. Many an artist, no doubt, draws from 
nature the lines of beauty which glorify his canvas, and 
because these fine lines come from nature, it is assumed that 
everything in nature is fine ; that one cannot borrow too freely 
from nature. That, in a word, to be natural is to be beautiful. 
Hence, a sentimental, aesthetic materialism, the more seductive 
because refined, and associated with a certain elegance of man- 
ner. In literature this influence is even more dangerous than in 
art, for the reason that language is a more delicate instrument 
than pigments, richer in material, nicer in discrimination, more 
fruitful in suggestion. Compare Fielding with Millais; com- 
pare Dickens with Hogarth ; " Henry Esmond " with any of the 
pictures by Alma Tadema ; Rossetti the poet with Rossetti the 
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artist. Yet no painter ventures to paint an immodest work. 
The subject may be uninteresting, external, meretricious, senti- 
mental, f oolish ; but it is never indecent. Shall literature be 
less ennobling than painting or sculpture f On looking at the 
pictures of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and learning his aversion 
to the nude figure, one is reminded of the effort required to 
escape the peril of sensuality. The corruption of the age ren- 
dered such prudery necessary for saintly souls. It is necessary 
no longer. But care must still be taken to keep soul uppermost, 
and the real artists, whether with pen or brush, are mindful to 
do it. 

Of this inclination to nature- worship Goethe may be called 
the chief inaugurator, though without responsibility for its 
abuse by meaner disciples. The " Wilhelm Meister " illustrates 
its artistic aspects better than any work that occurs to us. It 
does not contain a coarse word or an obscene allusion. Its 
interest in art — literary, dramatic, pictorial, musical — is absorb- 
ing; its discussions are serious, its criticisms profound. But 
neglect of the moral judgment is absolute ; ethical distinctions 
are calmly set aside ; men and women whose conduct is, to call 
it by a gentle name, reprehensible, are praised for their eleva- 
tion of character ; religion is spoken of with respect as the pecul- 
iarity of a certain class of minds ; its existence is acknowl- 
edged; its forms are described with precision; but it is not 
especially commended above any other idiosyncrasy ; the author- 
ity of conscience is never admitted; for the improvement of 
mankind, culture of taste is assumed as quite sufficient, nor is 
any influence allowed for, except intellectual accomplishment. 
That Thomas Carlyle should have endured the toil of translating 
such a book into English is a marvel to be explained by his lit- 
erary discernment, his admiration for intellectual performance, 
his disgust at religious assumption, ignorance, and pretense, and 
his high appreciation of the author's great service to mankind. 
Emerson's vision, unclouded, pure, serene, turned away from 
the contemplation of scenes that a sensitive conscience could not 
approve. "Were "Wilhelm Meister" less admirable as a study 
of character, more engaging as a work of fiction, more heated or 
exaggerated in manner, it would be one of the most dangerous 
works ever published. The quiet assumption that culture is the 
main thing to be acquired, and that all experiences that may 
advance culture are innocent, is fatal to morality, and might be 
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wholly destructive. As it is, the work will attract none but 
serene minds, which can take the author at his best. It is to be 
hoped that such minds are not few, even in this generation of 
nature- worshipers. 

The passion of humanity, — very different from the " enthu- 
siasm of humanity" of which so much has been said, — that 
adores instinct, exalts every human function, and seems to feel a 
pleasure in contemplating the animal side of human nature, is 
fraught with similar danger to simple souls. As a revulsion 
from the severe spiritualism of an elder school, it is intelligible 
and excusable. The sincere faith of its earliest apostles, whose 
Christian conviction prevailed over their boast of " muscularity," 
saved them from its logical consequences. But the untaught or 
mistaught, that is, the great majority of men and women, stood 
in imminent peril from the tendency to bestiality which it 
implied. Where fine emotion is unknown, where patriotic en- 
thusiasm, zeal for progress, the glow of charity, belief in the 
possibilities of rational being, are wanting, the relish for color 
and form easily becomes excessive, and sensuality is all but inev- 
itable. Then every kind of expression becomes tainted with 
impurity; and works, the authors of which were innocent of 
evil purpose, minister to pollution. In all modern literature this 
predisposition is apparent. Remarkable talent sees the rock, and 
avoids it. Moderate skill is incessantly exposed to shipwreck. 
The unwary are dashed on the savage shore, carrying their crews 
with them to destruction. We are wise enough, we hope, to 
acquit Mr. Matthew Arnold of all responsibility for the writers 
who mistake the drift of his speculations ; but there are such 
writers, and, in our judgment, their mistake is due to the tend- 
ency in which they as well as he are caught. The writer of the 
opera "Parsifal" associates the Eucharist with lascivious dances, 
and some years ago we saw a fashion plate illustrating the fall 
of a young lady's skirt as she knelt to receive the sacrament. 
These represent extreme eases, but the tendency which produces 
them is shown in other ways less offensive, though perhaps 
not less significant to discerning eyes. 

In the view of morality all literature is objectionable that 
injures the highest interests of society. The gravity of the 
objection must depend on the seriousness of the injury. The 
only certain deliverance lies in the consecration of literature 
to the service of purity, intelligence, and taste. Writers like 
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Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Craneh, Stedman, 
Aldrich, Howells, Henry James, Jr., not to mention other 
examples, are so intent on the concerns of the intellectual 
nature that they appear to be unconscious of what may be 
called lower wants. To such as these the highest places must 
be awarded. Some defects may be pardoned to genius, but, 
in the end, deduction will and must be made for them, and 
to be stainless will be an immortal merit, even when other 
immortality fails. Really pure authors dedicate their talents 
to ideas, and make their readers feel it. If the age they live 
in leaves its soil upon them, the spot is allowed for and dis- 
regarded. They never go out of their way to minister to a 
depraved disposition, and when they can they step aside from 
the mire that lies in their path. No writer belongs to all epochs, 
but every earnest writer stimulates whatever is best in his own, 
trusting to serve humanity in his generation, and not to excite 
the passion of the hour. 

It is too late, at the end of an article, to discuss the means 
by which moral objections to literature should make themselves 
acknowledged. The subject is important, but it is large and 
delicate. A single word only can be ventured in this connection 
to complete what has been said. There can be little doubt that 
the moral sense of the community will, and should, set the seal 
of its condemnation upon evils in literary or pictorial art which 
are offensive to its feeling. This is done as instinctively and 
inevitably as nuisances which are disagreeable to the senses are 
suppressed by sanitary regulations. But several points merit 
consideration. In the first place, the individual conscience must 
not be allowed to speak in the name of the general moral sense ; 
nor must the claim of any sect, clique, party, or association to 
speak for the community or to use the community's machinery, 
be admitted. In the next place, there must be good reason to 
believe that the measures adopted will advance the moral condi- 
tion of society. Such a result might ensue from the presence of 
a moral sense decidedly above the level of the community, which 
would be powerless to enforce edicts that would incite and exas- 
perate passion. A change of atmosphere will often effect what 
no violent exertion of sun or wind can bring about. In the same 
way a sudden, vehement endeavor, sincere but misplaced, may 
put back the cause it has at heart. A few years ago Whitman's 
" Leaves of Grass " was sold furtively to the few who wished for 
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it, its quality not entitling it to a large popular market. Now 
thousands ask for it who would never have heard of it, except 
for the clamor of its persecutors. And this result is due in the 
main to passages in the volume of which the writer is probably- 
least proud. If left to the natural laws of trade, the book would 
have found its own set of readers, and a more intelligent, dis- 
cerning class than will, under existing circumstances, approach 
it. Denunciation has attracted notice to the objectionable feat- 
ures of the volume, has brought those features into the fore- 
ground, and has gained for it an evil name and evil companion- 
ship, neither of which it fairly deserves. A false issue is raised, 
vicious appetite is stimulated, and the moral atmosphere is dis- 
turbed, not quickened. The regenerator, who purifies the air 
that all people breathe, is more influential in promoting the 
health of the community than the reformer who attacks particu- 
lar diseases. The reformer has his place, but he holds it subject 
to the condition that the disease he attacks endangers the health 
of the whole social system ; that it is infectious in character, a 
sign of inward corruption, which will gain ground if not checked. 
When the complaint affects no vital part, implies no taint in the 
blood, and is plainly diminishing in extent as well as in degree, 
it is safe to let it alone. 

That the worship of nature to an indefinite degree prevails 
in this country, can hardly be disputed ; that it is on the increase 
is possible ; that, in its extreme forms, it is alarming and degrad- 
ing, may be granted. But it is cause for congratulation that a 
growing spirit of refinement keeps men and women occupied 
with its worthiest aspects ; that its dangerous tendencies are 
concealed ; and that a sharp revulsion will surely follow the 
discovery of the pit toward which it leads. Books, which a 
hundred years ago were unblushingly read, would find no pub- 
lisher to-day. Degrading literature is confined to degraded 
people who can scarcely read at all, and who do not care to read 
books addressed to hearts or brains. Boccaccio's " Decameron" 
was published first in 1353, more than five hundred years ago. 
Mrs. Aphra Behn lived and wrote her scandalous dramas and tales 
during the Stuart dynasty in England, about 1680. Fielding wrote 
his " Tom Jones " before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Half a hundred years later, in 1795, the first edition of " Wilhelm 
Meister " saw the light. Our present peril in America does not, 
in the writer's humble judgment, spring from the bluff coarseness 
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which, after all, occupies but a small space, is fairly counterbal- 
anced by an equally robust moral faculty, and is entirely subordi- 
nated to an intellectual purpose, so much as from a snaky sen- 
timentalism which obliterates ethical distinctions, is infatuated 
with what it calls " art," " culture," " aestheticism," slides easily 
into indulgence, and trusts to "refinement" for the progress of 
humanity. This is the actual danger, — how grave a danger is yet 
to be learned. At any rate, the remedy for it lies in a change 
of air, another flow of the mental tide, rather than in the 
employment of specific drugs, be they ever so wholesome in 
themselves. Thackeray says, speaking of Henry Fielding, "As 
a picture of manners, the novel of 'Tom Jones' is indeed 
exquisite; as a work of construction, quite a wonder; the by- 
play of wisdom, the power of observation, the multiplied felic- 
itous terms and thoughts, the varied character of the great comic 
epic, keep the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity. 
But against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a right to put 
in a protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author evidently 
has for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of Jones that 
a single hearty laugh from him 'clears the air' — but then it is 
in a certain state of the atmosphere. It might clear the air 
when such personages as Blifil or Lady Bellaston poison it. But 
I fear very much that (except until the very last scene of the 
story), when Mr. Jones enters Sophia's drawing-room, the pure 
air there is rather tainted with the young gentleman's tobacco- 
pipe and punch. I can't say that I think Mr. Jones a virtuous 
character ; I can't say but that I think Fielding's evident liking 
and admiration for Mr. Jones shows that the great humorist's 
moral sense was blunted by his life, and that here, in art and 
ethics, there is a great error. ... I protest against Mr. 
Thomas Jones holding any such (heroic) rank at all. I protest 
even against bis being considered a more than ordinary young 
fellow, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond of wine and. 
pleasure. He would not rob a church, but that is all; and a 
pretty long argument may be debated, as to which of these old 
types, — the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and Blifil, Charles 
and Joseph Surface, — is the worst member of society and the 
most deserving of censure." 

How the argument, if debated by Thackeray, would have con- 
cluded, one is not left to guess. Neither is it in the least doubt- 
ful that, in his opinion, society would be considerably cleaner 
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•without either of them. To us, it seems singular that there 
should have been a time when William Cowper could read " Jona- 
than Wild " aloud to ladies, all devout, sincerely religious peo- 
ple. They were not shocked by the grossness. By our fine 
moral analysis, our subtle sentimentality, our high indifference 
to old-fashioned prejudices, they might have been. To them, 
broad moral distinctions were not lumpish, nor was conscience a 
crude conception. They did not refine the ethical sentiments 
away, but took them for granted, with sober, if undiscriminating, 
reverence. Have we improved so much 1 It is a nice question. 
Of one thing we are certain, that a decline of principle is worse 
than a sudden blow, which perhaps arouses, at least does not 
kill, manhood. If the rough religiosity of Fielding has been 
succeeded by an intelligent humanity, an earnest hope of prog- 
ress, a cordial veneration for providential law, our age has 
gone onward. But, in some shape, these great qualities must 
make themselves felt. 

O. B. Frothingham. 



